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THE STUDY OF GREEK. RETROSPECT AND 
PROSPECT 1 



By Martin L. D'Ooge 
University of Michigan 



I began the teaching of Greek fifty years ago next October. 

When one has taught a subject for half a century he gets a 
vantage ground for a survey of the past and a glimpse of the future. 
In this survey and glimpse I shall take note of the changes in the 
method of teaching, and in the means and the content of classical 
study that have come under my observation and in my experience 
during this long period. 

At the outset I shall have to beg your indulgence if my paper is 
somewhat personal in its tone. 

In this progressive age few persons have so good a reason for 
wishing that they had come into the world later as have the teachers 
of the classics who have been in the harness for several decades. 
This statement may seem somewhat surprising in view of the 
general unpopularity of these studies and their precarious hold 
upon the school curriculum. Yet I make this statement deliber- 
ately; for I believe that a teacher of the classics who takes into 
account the superior textbooks and improved facilities for classical 
study in our day can hardly wish to change places with the teacher 
of even one generation past, although his pupils in Greek may have 
numbered ten times as many! In saying this I am well aware of 
the fact that somehow, in spite of his inferior equipment, the 
classical teacher of earlier days seems to have been able to inspire 
his students with a certain enthusiasm for Latin and Greek, and to 
have enabled them to read with pleasure Greek and Latin authors. 
I have in mind a former citizen of Detroit, a man of large affairs, 
who used to take with him for reading on the cars a copy of Horace 
or Tacitus, instead of, e.g., theSaturday Evening Post! Thisparadox 
needs explanation, and I hope to be able later on to explain it. 

'Address at the Classical Conference at Ann Arbor, Michigan, March 29, 1912. 
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In what I have to say I shall not attempt to differentiate 
between methods, means, and content of the study of the classics 
(particularly of Greek), for method and means are the two sides of 
the same shield and both are subsidiary to, and controlled by, the 
content or aim of the study. If I teach Homer chiefly as furnishing 
so many examples of epic forms, or Tacitus for the sake of exempli- 
fying the different uses of the Latin subjunctive, I shall pursue a 
very different method from that in which my aim will be to teach 
my students how to read and enjoy Homer as the great epic poet, 
or Tacitus as the brilliant historian of the post-Augustan age. 
And I can find textbooks that are made on either plan to suit either 
one of these purposes. I think, therefore, that a general survey 
of classical teaching for the last half-century can best be made 
from the viewpoint of the aim of this study or what may be called 
its content. 

This content may be one of three kinds, which I shall designate 
as (1) the linguistic, (2) the historical, (3) the literary. It needs 
hardly to be said, I take it, that these differences of content or aim 
are not mutually exclusive, and that this whole matter is largely a 
question of emphasis. When I began the teaching of Greek in 
1862 the linguistic content or aim was predominant. Greek and 
Latin were pursued largely as a valuable discipline, and the more 
intellectual discipline you got out of the study the better it was. 
And so the aim was to make the study as hard as possible. I am 
not sure that I was quite as much of a sinner in this regard as some 
others, though I fear I am not wholly guiltless. But I never 
required of my students in Greek what was demanded by my 
professor of Greek when I was in college — that I should memorize 
all the epic forms of the verb ei/ii. I am glad to believe that "the 
gerund-grind" and the man who gives his life to the dative case are 
no longer in the seats of the mighty. That a few decades ago the 
tyro in Greek and Latin was often sacrificed upon the altar of 
grammar is now generally acknowledged. 

This undue emphasis on grammatical study can be traced to 
the influence of German scholarship, which in the middle of the 
last century became dominant in this country and put its impress 
upon our textbooks and teachers alike. Let me not be misunder- 
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stood as wholly deprecating this influence — American classical 
scholarship owes a large debt to the German universities which 
have trained its scholars and to German textbooks which have 
served as its models. But the German method and textbook have 
the defects of their qualities. In spite, however, of these defects, 
the textbooks in classics produced by American scholars under 
German influence during the sixties and seventies of the last 
century show striking superiority over those of an earlier time. A 
comparison between these earlier textbooks and those current 
among us at present is both instructive and amusing. I must, for 
lack of time, confine myself to a few illustrations in Greek. 

Take, e.g., the lexicons of our grandfathers. In our library is 
to be found The Tyro's Greek and English Lexicon, by John Jones, 
London, 1825. I n the Preface the author says: "I have entirely 
omitted the accent, as defacing the native simplicity of the language 
and as requiring much sacrifice and expense and labour without 
bringing in return the smallest advantage to the learner." That's 
short shrift for the Greek accent! Yet I recall that my first 
teacher of Greek, a graduate of Waterville College, Maine, was 
unable to give me any idea of the force or of the rules of the Greek 
accent, and so my Greek was for a time "naked." This lexicogra- 
pher had a firm belief in the derivation of Greek from Hebrew and 
he perpetrated some amusing etymologies. Let one example 
suffice: 

ye<pvpa= bridge. Damm derives from yea and <f>ipw, quia ex terra in 
terram ducit viatorum. Schneider from yrj i<j>' vyp<j>= land upon water. Now 
I affirm that the true source of the term is the Hebrew caphar= to secure 
against water by covering. The term is used by Moses when Noah secured 
the ark against the flood by covering it with pitch. The word exists also 
under the form of ye<f>vp%w; but this has a very different sense and the 
difference renders its derivation from the Hebrew term morally certain [what 
immorality is often practiced under the guise of this morally certain!] for that, 
i.e., the Hebrew capkar, signifies to cover with pitch. To cover a person with 
pitch and tar (or as we should say to pitch and tar him) is to treat him with 
indignity, i.e., to abuse or vilify, which is the signification of the Greek 

ytcjjvpL^u). 

The word ye(f>vp%(o, as every Greek student knows, got this 
meaning from a custom connected with the return of the mystae 
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from Eleusis to Athens. The procession was received at the 
bridge over the Cephissus by the Athenian populace with jests and 
banter, and a contest of wit and reviling ensued in which each tried 
to surpass the other. 

The Graeco-Latinum et Latino-Graecum Lexicon of Schrevellius 
was a much-used book by our forefathers. While it was a more 
scientific lexicon than that of Jones, it still had some very 
unscientific features. This is especially apparent in a treatise on 
the analysis and resolution of verbal forms contained in it; <r, 
e.g., as tense-sign of future and aorist is not differentiated from 
<r found in personal endings like <rai, o-0e. This <r which appears 
in the endings crffe and <rdai he calls philothetum because it is 
always followed by 6, but the <r which appears in such forms as 
•n-e'cftao-ftai is dubbed hote thetum, just because it is not always 
present but sometimes absent in the first perfect middle. When 
I was a student in college Donnegan's lexicon was the favorite; 
superior as it was to those that had gone before, it is far inferior 
to the Sixth Oxford Edition of Liddell and Scott. Take the word 
Xrfyo? as an illustration. In Donnegan the treatment of this 
word occupies two-thirds of a column of a three-column page, in 
Liddell and Scott an entire page of larger size. To illustrate the 
meaning of this word Donnegan quotes from six, Liddell and Scott 
from twenty-three authors. 

When we compare beginners' books and grammars the contrast 
is still more striking. I need not speak before this company of the 
merits of the books now in use. If they are not perfect in all 
respects their merits are so great as to place them in an entirely 
different category from the books that were in vogue when I first 
took up Greek. How well I recall my struggles with McClintock 
and Crook's First Lessons, from which the pupil got no idea of 
such vital points as the difference between the imperfect and 
aorist or the four forms of the conditional sentence. When I 
asked my first teacher in Greek how the Greeks distinguished 
between the use of the aorist and the imperfect his answer was 
that they employed whichever form seemed to them the more 
euphonious! The grammars generally in use before the Hadley- 
Allen were those of Kuhner translated by Edwards and Taylor, 
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and of Alpheus Crosby, the twenty-ninth edition of which appeared 
in i860. In the treatment of the mode-vowels, in the syntax of the 
modes there was neither rhyme nor reason. The laws of phonetics, 
the relation of Greek and Latin to other Indo-European languages, 
all that the science of comparative philology has contributed to our 
knowledge of the history of forms, was unknown in these grammars 
of fifty years ago. 

Turn again to works on antiquities and histories of Greek and 
Roman literature and art, and we are amazed at the progress made 
in the material, furnished now so abundantly, then so meagerly, to 
illustrate what may be termed the objective side of ancient Greek 
and Roman life. I cannot stop even to enumerate the many and 
varied helps now at the command of the classical teacher, in the 
form of journals, lantern slides, models and drawings, various kinds 
of reproduction of ancient objects of art, all of which were totally 
unknown a generation ago. I sometimes allow myself to think 
that if our somewhat arrogant scientific friends knew the immense 
progress that has been made in the means and facilities of classical 
instruction, enriched and enlightened by the results of the scientific 
study of philology and by the researches and discoveries made in 
the field of archaeology, they would possibly be willing to allow 
that there are other sciences besides those that deal with bugs and 
stones that may claim to be modern and progressive. 

But this digression is leading me too far. I started to say that 
the ultra-linguistic style of teaching was in the saddle when I began 
my career. For many years I have been convinced that the attacks 
upon the value of the study of the classics have been due in large 
measure to the tendency to over-emphasize the grammar. 

This undue emphasis on grammar was at the time to some extent 
justifiable. The teaching of languages in those days was often 
slovenly, and a demand for a more exact and intimate knowledge of 
grammar became in certain quarters imperative. I gladly acknowl- 
edge my own indebtedness to my honored teacher Professor James 
R. Boise, whose keen eye for the niceties of grammar led his stu- 
dents to say that he would die for an enclitic, and whose accurate 
and exact scholarship made the study of Greek in his hands a 
discipline of clean-cut statement and of rigorously accurate infor- 
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mation. But Boise and his school of teachers and editors were 
easily led to neglect the weightier matters of literary appreciation 
and historic background. The textbooks on Xenophon and Homer 
edited by the scholars of that type pay too much regard to details 
of grammar and too little to the story and style of the author. 

The extra-linguistic tendency in the teaching of the classics was 
doubtless fostered also by the newly awakened interest in the study 
of comparative philology. The well-furnished classical teacher was 
expected to know something of Sanskrit, or at least of the laws of 
phonetics and of the principles of comparative philology. I shall 
not be suspected of undervaluing the benefit accruing to the study 
of Greek and Latin grammar from these studies, nor the desirable- 
ness of knowing something of the genesis and history of Greek and 
Latin inflections. Those of my pupils who have looked forward 
to teaching Greek have for many years taken my course on the 
history of Greek forms of inflection. But they will bear me 
witness that I have never failed to caution them against the danger 
of allowing these studies to become an end in themselves (unless 
they were intending to become philologists), and that I have 
steadfastly held up before them as the true end of these studies for 
the classical teacher the ability to teach his pupils to learn and 
to remember the forms more intelligently and therefore more 
easily by relating them to one another through certain well-defined 
laws and to cognate forms in Latin and English. I confess that 
I am more inclined than once I was to repeat the commandment of 
Friedrich Ritschl to the classical teacher: "Du sollst nicht Sanskrit- 
wurzeln klauben." 

But in the reaction against the extra-linguistic came another 
overemphasis, somewhat natural and less objectionable. Under 
the spell of archaeological discoveries classical teachers have been 
easily led to give to the historic and objective side of classical 
studies an undue prominence. The tendency to exploit an author 
as a vehicle for information on all sorts of objects and phases of 
ancient life is especially noticeable in teaching and editing texts of 
the historians, orators, and comic poets. Homer and Virgil even 
have been prostituted to teach life in the Homeric Age and the 
manners and customs of Rome's Golden Era. No one values more 
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highly than I do the immense benefit to classical study arising from 
our better acquaintance with the life and customs of the ancient 
world. If the American schools at Athens and Rome had done 
nothing else than to inspire their students with a sense of the reality 
of the old Greek and Roman life as portrayed in its chief literary 
monuments, they would have an undisputed claim upon the grati- 
tude of the teachers of the ancient classics. Such works as Gulick's 
Life of the Ancient Greeks, Gow's Companion to School Classics, 
Gardiner's Athletic Festivals and Sports of the Ancient Greeks, 
Seymour's Life in the Homeric Age, and many more books that 
illustrate ancient life and institutions, are a great boon. But let 
us beware of failing to see the wood for the many trees. Let us 
not be overwhelmed by the wealth of illustrative material, and let 
us not make the easy mistake of learning all about the writings of 
an author and neglect to know the writings themselves. Let us 
always remember that we are first of all teachers of a great 
literature, and only incidentally teachers of history and art and 
anthropology. In Mark Pattison's delightful biography of Isaac 
Casaubon occur some passages which are pertinent to the point I 
am trying to make: 

The language was to Casaubon not an end but a means He would 

not dispense with an accurate knowledge of the language. But he sought 
through it to penetrate to a knowledge of the thoughts contained by the 

language As a commentator he does not overlay the difficulty with a 

crushing load of collateral illustration We read so much about the 

ancients in books written about them by moderns, that our notion of antiquity 

is inevitably colored by this modern medium We have learnt to 

prefer to have our ancient history drugged with modern politics by Droysen, 
or Grote, or Mommsen, as the vitiated taste prefers sherry to the pure juice 

of the grape Casaubon went in his nineteenth year straight to the 

Greek and Latin authors and read them through, thus forming his first impres- 
sions of the ancients directly from what they have said of themselves. It cost 
him more trouble to learn, but then he had nothing to unlearn. As Goethe 
somewhere says, "The difficulty lies not in learning but in unlearning." 

I wonder what Casaubon would say about our overedited text- 
books. For example, about that learned edition of the Prometheus 
of Aeschylus which, exclusive of the introduction numbering 120 
pages, and the appendix of 20 more, has 199 pages to elucidate a 
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text numbering less than 1,100 lines. This, to be sure, is an 
extreme case. But we all know textbooks so profusely furnished 
with notes that it is more of a task to read the text with than with- 
out their aid. I recall what many years ago my distinguished 
teacher Professor George Curtius said of such overedited texts: 
they reminded him, he said, "of the old-fashioned night-lamps 
which consisted of a wick floating upon a thin layer of oil on top 
of a glass nearly full of water" — the oil at the top being the line 
or two of text at the top of the page, upon which the editor expati- 
ates for the remainder of the page below. But enough of this. 

We are now face to face with the problem of relative value and 
emphasis in teaching. And in this matter the well-equipped 
teacher must to a large degree be his own judge. My observation 
leads me to say that usually the classical teacher is not so well 
furnished as he should be in history, mythology, and antiquities, 
and therefore my caveat against overloading teaching with explana- 
tory and illustrative material may be superfluous. But I have felt 
urged to say what I have because I have heard the fear expressed 
that too much stress has been placed by some teachers on the 
incidentals at the expense of the essentials. For what we are after 
is the spirit — is it not ? — the thought of the author, the content of 
his book — literature: Xenophon, Homer, Aeschylus, Pindar, 
Thucydides, Demosthenes, Plato — the great masterpieces of this 
incomparable literature. The trouble with all of us is that we do 
not begin to read enough. "Lesen, viel lesen, moglichst viel 
lesen," is the injunction, to the classical teacher, of one of the 
greatest classicists of the last century. And right here let me say 
that I welcome any method that aims to make the student able as 
early as possible to get some facility in reading. 

In this connection let me commend to your attention an editorial 
in the February number of the Classical Journal in which the 
writer complains that too little training is given in the art of 
translating. The writer says very justly: "Much of the trouble 
lies in overemphasis on drill in grammatical terminology in dis- 
tinction from interpretation." "The grammatical terminology," 
he goes on to say, "is a means to an end; the student has mastered 
the means, and stopped there. It has been fine mental gymnastics, 
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but it has not enabled him to read Latin and Greek." I am glad 
to know that in England the experiment in teaching Greek without 
the machinery of grammar by Dr. Rouse of the Perse Grammar 
School is attracting wide notice, and that my colleagues are 
inclined to test this experiment with the classes that are studying 
elementary Greek. 

The fondness for reading the classics so much more prevalent 
fifty years ago than now, to which I referred at the beginning of 
my paper, can be explained only by the fact that in those days the 
Greek and Latin authors were taught as literature, rather than as 
vehicles of grammar or as depositories of antiquarian interest. 

I would prefer that my students should appreciate the noble 
flights of the Dircaean Swan and feel the splendor of his imagery, 
than that they should study the order of events in the pentathlon 
or the complicated history of the tyrants of Syracuse and Acragas. 
I desire that my students should know and feel the charm of the 
choral odes of Sophocles and the skill of the dramatist in the 
portrayal of character, even if they cannot give the arguments for 
and against the theory of Dorpfeld on the Athenian stage of the 
fifth century. To know and to feel the power of Thucydides, the 
pathos of his account of the Sicilian expedition, the philosophic 
insight of the great historian into the motives of the leaders of the 
Greek states during the death-struggle between Athens and Sparta 
— this is of vastly greater value than to be able to draw a map 
of the Peloponnesus. It is when we handle the great writers of 
Greece and Rome as masters of a noble literature; it is when we 
give the ingenuous mind of youth the draught from the Pierian 
spring that refreshes our own spirit, it is then that we classical 
teachers are most true to our noble calling. Herein lies the hiding 
of the undiminished power of the study of Greek. To the modern 
man, Philistine though he be, the priceless inheritance of Greek lit- 
erature still has and will continue to have a message. The master- 
pieces of Greek must always appeal to the human mind, steeped as 
they are in the universal experience of humanity and surcharged 
with a spirit of idealism that lifts men up to mountain-tops of 
vision and to inspiring intellectual delights. I can never forget a 
memorable evening spent in the company of the great English 
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Hellenist Sir Richard Jebb and that wide-visioned historian, Lord 
Acton. The conversation turned upon the future of Greek. 
Lord Acton was a trifle pessimistic. Finally Sir Richard said, 
as nearly as I can remember, the following words: "If we believe 
in the progress of humanity, then those studies and pursuits that 
belong and minister to the highest and best part of man must not 
only survive, but in time must become more and more dominant. 
I believe in the future of Greek because I cannot disbelieve in the 
intellectual and spiritual progress of the race." 

If we share in this belief we can bide our time and we can 
patiently endure the trials of the sway of commercialism and 
Philistinism. Meanwhile let us keep burning the sacred fire upon 
Athena's shrine, until it shall flame up anew more pure and bright 
in the better future! 



